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32. — Introduction to the Study of International Law, designed as an 
Aid in Teaching, and in Historical Studies. By Theodoee D. 
Woolsey, President of Yale College. Boston : James Munroe & 
Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 486. 

We regret that this work comes to us too late for a treatment ade- 
quate to its merit. It is not only excellent in itself, but it meets a want 
long felt. Till now, there has not been a fit text-book on International 
Law for our college classes. For this use President Woolsey's work 
is especially adapted. Its division is exhaustive, and its arrangement 
natural ; in style it is marked equally by precision and conciseness ; 
and its aim is rather the statement of conceded and established prin- 
ciples, than the discussion of questions still sub lite. It is historical, in 
its constant reference to cases, disputes, decisions, and facts relevant to 
the subject in hand ; while it is a work of our own time and country, 
in its full cognizance of recent and present matters affecting the inter- 
national rights and relations of these United States. 



33. — Text-Booh in Intellectual Philosophy, for Schools and Colleges ; 
containing an Outline of the Science, with an Abstract of its History. 
By J. T. Champlin, D. D., President of Waterville College. Bos- 
ton : Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp.240. 

"We can best characterize this book by quoting the first paragraph of 
the Preface, which we admire for its directness, frankness, and literal 
truth : — 

" This treatise is called a Text-Book, because it has been purposely thrown 
into the form adapted to the class-room, rather than that adapted to general 
readers ; and to intimate, at the same time, that it is offered to the public, not 
so. much as a new contribution to the matter of the science, as to its form. 
However, it will probably be found about as original as the other treatises on 
the subject, which have appeared since the principles of the science have been 
so fully developed." — p. iii. 

In accordance with this plan, Dr. Champlin has produced a manual 
remarkable equally for its clearness and its conciseness. It is confined 
wholly to its professed subject, to the exclusion of all that belongs more 
properly to ethical science. It describes unquestioned mental phe- 
nomena in the simplest and fewest words possible, omitting, for the 
most part, points of controversy, as unfitted for the novice in mental 
science, and demanding fuller discussion than could be given in an ele- 
mentary treatise. The division into chapters and sections is skilfully 
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made, and every section is broken up into numbered paragraphs, while 
each paragraph has prefixed to it in italics a summary of its contents. 

The Appendix, containing a History of Speculative Philosophy, is 
wonderfully comprehensive and thorough for a mere abstract, which it 
purports to be. It is idle to compare it with such voluminous Histories 
of Philosophy as we have in our libraries ; but it contains as much 
of detail as a college student could reasonably be expected to deposit 
in his memory, and its whole style and manner indicate the author's 
conversance with the entire ground, and mark him as fully adequate to 
cover it with a more elaborate work of the same tenor. 

On the whole, we are disposed to recommend this as the best elemen- 
tary text-book on mental science within our knowledge. But let it be 
remembered that it is intended as & first book, and only as such should 
it be judged. It is, however, such a first book as would make us hope 
to see a second from the same pen. 



34. — Sermons. By Joseph Addison Alexander. In Two Vol- 
umes. New York : Charles Scribner. 1860. 12mo. pp. 414, 425. 

We are surprised, no less than gratified, by these volumes. We 
should have expected what we find, sound, thoughtful, and ably-written 
discourses ; but knowing that Dr. Alexander had led, without interrup- 
tion, an academic life, and had been brought very little into relation 
with other than the student-varieties of human nature, we should not 
have looked for a very close adaptation to the common spiritual needs 
of mixed assemblies and communities. Yet these Sermons are emi- 
nently practical, — as simple as they are pure in style, as plain as they 
are scholarly in the exposition of text and doctrine, as level with an 
ordinary capacity as they are adapted to insure the respectful listening 
of the most cultivated audience. 



35. — Forty Tears' Familiar Letters of James W. Alexander, D. D. 
Constituting, with the Notes, a Memoir of his Life. Edited by the 
Surviving Correspondent, John Hall, D. D. In Two Volumes. 
New York : Charles Scribner. 1860. 8vo. pp. 412, 319. 

Op the two eminent and lamented brothers, whose recent death has 
led to the publication of the Sermons of one and the Letters of the 
other, James was regarded as the more versatile and popular writer ; 
Joseph, as the more finished scholar. The friends of the former, and 



